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A MANIFESTO AND STERLING NORTH 


N ITS “Manifesto on Poetry,” issued on the occasion of its fifteenth 

anniversary, THE CATHOLIC Poetry SociETY OF AMERICA discussed 
some of the ills from which this fine art suffers. In addition to irrespon- 
sible workers in the field, it cited “critics and editors of critical jour- 
nals” as one of the causes for the malaise. “Some, unwilling to study 
what poetry is, have abandoned criticism to become noncommittal 
reporters. Others have enlisted as the acknowledged spokesmen and 
propagandists for special groups interested in poetry only as a means 
to an extraneous purpose. Others subscribe to the critical fallacy that 
poetry is merely technique, an amusing and esoteric game of semantics, 
or an abstract scientific language.” And, after earlier declaring against 
“those writers who agitate, depress and confuse their readers and them- 
selves,” the Manifesto concluded: “For these reasons, we hold that 
since in greater part entrenched critics lack real poetic knowledge or 
lack real conviction or lack real courage, criticism has failed in the 
urgent and ‘necessary task of evaluating the poetic literature of our 
time.” These strictures, not unaccompanied by the most positive of 
affirmations and recommendations to restore the art to health, are 
unfortunately as justified today as they were when made five years 
ago. 

Against this background, it is highly encouraging to the Editors 
of SPIRIT to find a critic of the stature of Sterling North writing 
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as follows in the New York World Telegram and Sun: “From chaos, 
poetry should bring order. From noise, it should distill music. It 
should make the blind see, the deaf hear, the callous feel. It should 
help transform the dull calendar into the pageant of the seasons. It 
should make commonplace life meaningful.” This is in entire con- 
formance with the Manifesto which asserts “that poetry expresses in 
tense and disciplined language a vision of reality which excites, ele- 
vates and inspires a reader”; and “he [the poet] must set his sights 
up and out, not down and within.” 

On the latter point, Mr. North has this to say: “But in recent 
years it [poetry] has done none of these things. Poets have taken to 
mumbling to themselves. At best they address a few strange and 
perverse creatures of their own breed. They talk a garbled private 
language, a weird, intellectual shorthand filled with self-invented, 
cabalistic symbols.” We assume that Mr. North did have in mind 
certain qualifications to the preceding; or perhaps he has yielded to 
what he calls his “thousand disappointments” on opening new books 
of poetry” and failed to investigate the work of those who have been 
called the “modern traditionalists.” In appraising responsibility for 
the situation against which he inveighs, he omits both the critics and 
the publishers whom the Manifesto blamed as well as the mumbling 
poet, and declares: “The fault lies squarely with the poet. What lover 
of poetry ... can fail to be revolted by the Marxian doggerel of the 
1930s, the combination of homosexuality and didactic proselytizing 
which comes from England these days, the pitiful attempts at erudition 
through obfuscation as practiced by our little cliques in America?” 

As we have already implied, we delightedly accept all that Mr. 
North has to say. He himself was early and long grounded in his 
knowledge and acceptance of the unchanging values and principles 
of poetics. A member of a family—‘Mother’s standards were severe- 
ly high and my elder sister Jessica’s no less so”—he confesses that 
formerly poetry far surpassed the pleasures he ever got from prose. 
In his family “it was quietly assumed that to write prose, if one 
were capable of poetry, was an actual disgrace.” It is possible that 
today Mr. North, with little public notice, continues to write poetry. 
Yet we wonder. We wonder if he himself has abandoned this activity 
because editors and publishers in most instances have veered away 
from the standards he once considered essential. If so, he will not 
have been the first. Nor, as those who support SPIRIT can testify, 
will he be alone in discovering that the poetry he loves is still being 
written and published. 
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PIANO AT TWILIGHT 


At dusk I hear the muted tinkles, 
As some far piano starts again 
Leaking nostalgia, while it sprinkles 
Notes that of old were dipped in pain. 


Across the yard, across the years, 
The melancholy piano brings 
Upon the shadows, hints of tears 
From sad and long-forgotten things. 


I always hear the piano borrow, 
Deep from the twilight, some vague woe, 
A dim and unremembered sorrow 
That must have been mine long ago. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


OPTIMISTIC CYRENIAN 


Since the bush burned to ashes 
The voice grew still, 

No fiery tongue lashes 

My sluggish will. 


The way I go, others trod 
Complacent to a fault, 

Knowing no flowering of the Rod, 
No pillar of salt. 


The tablets hurled in anger, 
The tower built of pride, 
To each I am a stranger 


Unidentified. 


Yet I swell the crowd to Calvary, 
One of the holiday horde 
Hoping circumstance force on me 
The cross of Christ my Lord. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 
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THRENODY: FOR THE SACRED HEART 
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To one who has long drunk 
Of the stagnance of sin 
God is a fountain and water 
Rushing within. 


To one who has fasted and starved 
On crusts only to mendicants given 
God is a board of delights 

And true bread brought from heaven. 


Oh here is a field and desert 
Looking always for rain, 

And an old prospector wandering 
Footsore in sand. 


A mirage in the middle distance 
Is comfort from fellow men, 

A structure the mind destroys 
Each day, and builds again. 


Be like the night rain, Jesus, 

That beats against the glass 

And washes the day’s dust downward 
In proof where it passed. 


Be cruelest April’s warm torrent 
Against March snow, 

Melting the zero dryness 

As you go. 


From heaven’s end to earth’s 

Be the cause of thaw, that through 
The cracked ignoble heart your rain 
May run to water-lieu. 


Fill Jacob’s well in Sichar, 
And be the cup: 
Fulfilment of your promise 
To draw the water up. 














My mutilated hand is shaman-like 
In love; regard the scar. 

It beckons through the distance 
To where you are. 


It is tired of lifting the old cup, 
And the clay of the cup is broken; 
And it calls thus to you only 
Because you first have spoken. 
GERVASE TOELLE, 0.CARM. 


OUR WAITING OCEAN 


I have no more the words to say I love you, 

Nor can I phrase my joy in your caress. 

My searching stream has found your waiting ocean 
And I have lost my yearning separateness. 


Do not complain, my love, that I am silent. 
Do waves complain if sands they kiss are dumb? 
Earth does not cease its endless need of water 
With ebbing tide. The waters go and come. 


Our lives are intermingled and at rest, 

Yet, restless as the sea, your love complains. 

How can the verdant land give voice to rapture— 
How word its very life from blessed rains? 


I have no way of telling how I need you. 
I only know that with you I am whole. 
Without you I would be a desert wasteland; 
Without you mine would be a desolate soul. 


Be patient with me, love; my need is silent, 
My gratitude is mute—but know how blest 
We are with love as constant as the ocean, 
With love as urgent as the river’s quest. 
CLIFFORD ALLEN. 
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CHARIOT 


Beauty divine, in whose white rippling hand 
Vast color ranges, grace and nature, blend: 

A stranger’s smile, the lily-flaming land, 
Sea-amber, unplumbed comeliness of friend, 
Hues that defy aught else but God’s command, 
Sky-blue, tree-green, O charioteer, these bend, 
These are the reins you gather as you stand, 
Stand racing onward; tighten and distend. 


Careening hearts that hold you, Beauty divine, 

Whose skill with peace surpasses Solomon, 

Learn as their flaring whims your calm wrists twine 

In one bright strand, to live this unison. 

Earth chariots such harmony of soul 

And swerves with Beauty-lovers to their goal. 
WINIFRED CORRIGAN, F.C. 


LUTE SONG 


In the middle of the song, the rockets rose. 
It was day in the lovers’ hearts 

And the explosions dared the light to hide 
In the awful moment of recognition, 

In the silence under the sound, the sight, 
Under the blood, flash and flare— 

The long night passed; a boundary crossed. 


In this new paradise, oh lovers, know 

A wondrous world where pain wounds not the wounded heart, 
Nor shadows fling their careless swords, 

Where words give way to meaning 

And meaning all is meaningless 

Until the eye throws back again 

The knowing look, the given grace. 


Seek not the quarrel here, the deep lined lie, 
The gray disaster of another’s doubt, 
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Nor any sorrow of the mind; 
All sorrow’s bound in sweetness here, 
All sweetness in one song 
Unfolded from the folding light, 
And you hearing, suddenly heard. 
GEORGE A. MCCAULIFF. 


*‘AND THERE SHALL BE NO MORE NIGHT’? 


According to the skeptic’s claim, 

We'll sleep—no dreams—through endless night. 
But in the Christian faith, not so: 

We'll need no lamps, but God, for sight. 
Though this be gain, it still is plain 

Now is the time to cherish night. 


O temporary time of stars 

And moons and plunging meteors, 
Aurora borealis, bright 

Wise rose and green, 

Dark bats that fly, 

White moths that I 

Find clambering up my window pane, 
And quietness that speaks so.clear 
To the meditative ear. 


If these, for some, are too austere, 
Show lovers on the moonlit walk, 
Or friends at coffee and good talk, 
Windows of houses brightly lit, 
Where round the tables families sit 
With book or pen. 
If I’m to lose the night, why then, 
May memory be a part of me, 
Enrich me through eternity! 
O dark that makes the light so bright, 
O tinsel-temporary night! 

MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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RELEASE 


There is no way out: 

the skyscraped buildings fall 
and all the sounds 

are shrieks of fear like whips 
air-swung and stinging. 


But the singing: 

the singing of the ones released 
from earth is the way of captives 
brought to the sunlight of day. 


The threnody of their song 

goes along the rim of the world, 
not a dirge but a surge of laughter 
from the cataclysmic doom 

and all the room of heaven 

is taken and shaken by the force. 


When the periled path is swept along 
there is the after echo of the song! 
SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.H.N. 


ORDINATION, 


Never belittling, as well He might, 
God has been whittling all through the night— 


Night of a soul’s youth—reversing the plan 
By which He fashioned the Word into man; 


Shaping a dream out of obdurate pine, 
Leaving it flexible, pungent as wine; 


Carving the eyes of a Benjamin bold 
Casting them from a Melchisedech mold; 


Planing the passions and paring the will, 
Hewing Him neophytes sanctified still. 
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Now with the dawning there comes to pass 
Wonder that pith should be lucid as glass, 


When will the cedar, the yew and the oak 
Bless them the blade for how sweet is the yoke, 


And God be resting from working at wood 
Looking on loveliness, finding it good. 
SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, C.S.J. 


SLEEP-SONG FOR SORROW 


Past earth’s ill 
Now as still 
Night comes creeping 


Rest you, rest 
On this breast 
From all weeping. 


“Unperturbed” 
Is the word 
For mind’s steeping— 


Mind tight-furled 
In the world 
Of sin’s reaping. 


From its ill 
Still (O still!) 


Be your sleeping; 


Deep to deep: 
Sleep then, sleep 
In Love’s keeping. 
M. WHITCOMB HESS. 
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POVERTY OF SPIRIT 


Come, Breath of Love, 

And make me as a leaf in a God-blown wind, 

Feckless against your wanton wooing. 

Snatch me from self’s grief-grown tree, 

Pride-planted in death’s core; 

And let me ride through Infinity’s path 

Free from Your wind and will 

To weave designs of love, 

Free from Your merciful wrath 

To rush this frailty hard at earth’s briar vines 

Or scoop it skyward, soaring soughing. 

Only whistle Your music through my paper veins, 

Swell them with Your winded cowing 

And watch me ever dance the caper of poverty. 
SISTER M. JONATHAN, I.H.M. 


Two Poems by A. M. Sullivan 
FOREBODING 
Quare tristis es, anima mea, quare conturbas me? 


My soul remembers a sorrow 
But not the season or name 
But only the burning arrow 
That pinions my soul in blame. 


I have searched the faces of the foemen, 
I have looked for the challenge of friend, 
I have asked a sign, but no man 

Shows me a wound to mend. 


Never a friend or a stranger 
Shows an accusing face, 

But I follow the far off finger 
Pointing through endless space, 














And turn at the touch of a whisper 
The gasp from Golgotha’s tree 
That comes at the blush of Vesper 
And I cry that my soul is free— 


Free of the chains of the sinner, 
And ships of the words of blame; 
Sorry I came not sooner, 

Glad in my faith I came. 


SONG FOR THE JOYOUS 


Gather around, O doomed and happy, 
There’s heaven and earth and nothing to lose, 
Empty the purse of the moments beside you 
There’s body and soul and glory to choose. 


God’s in the rafters. Sing Him hosannah. 
Dance to the prayers that shatter the gloom, 
Tilt the grim shadows to halos for Satan 
And scatter the stars in the solemn room 


Day mints the sun. Spend it for music. 

A coin in the slot to waken the blood. 
Squander the light with fools and with angels 
And follow the trail to the flaming Rood. 


Speak for your cause. The legions will listen 
For this if you will, and that if you must, 
Martyrs are few and traitors are many 

But Peter you love, and Judas you trust. 


Sorrow is selfish. Cheers for the dying. 
Bugles and brass for the pulse that is run. 
Brackish the tide in the eyes of the mourners. 
Sing-ho for the Kingdom Come and Gone. 
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A JUDAS POEM 


Necessity doth make shysters of us all, 
Pikers for pennies; we fawn to suck a kiss. 
No one is original in this. 


All of us look like Adam when we fall. 


Brave or bully: both betray the Word, 
Conveniently, salvaging the breath 
Needed to live until kiss slays the Lord. 
Who is that Judas kissing Christ to death? 


I, brother, you, brother, we: the loss and dross. 
God made Eden, Eve plucked the fruit, 
Adam bit, we follow suit. 
The apple pips are grown into a cross. 
JOHN FANDEL. 


ON THE FEAST OF THE MOST HOLY 
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TRINITY 


Today I bow my marveling head and put 
Away the tidy hammers of my thoughts 
Before this granite mystery. My hymns 
Have melted out of word-shape and they lie 
Here in pathetic heaps upon my tongue. 


I bow my head. And all my ponderings 

Ooze like sophists down my layers of mind, 
And the White Flame of Whom I cannot know 
Burns up my intellect. Then I am alone 


With Love that breaks the dark, empirical bars 
To find the mystery brooding on my heart, 
Simple as Father, Son, and Holy Ghost— 
Tender as Lover, Loved, and Love of Both. 


I bow my head and put my thoughts away, 
Leaving the mystery for some printed page. . . 











Knowing Whose Triune Life my frail breast holds, 
The triple Sanctus leaping down my veins. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 


Three Poems by Chad Walsh 
WHEN THE SUNS EXPIRE OF PALLOR 


Shall I compare you to a marble plaque 

And count the cycles rolling with your name? 
: No—dust and rain and war will summon back 

The brief block letters playing hands with time. 

And bronze, as staid as sin, will melt unlettered 

In the atomic or the final fire. 

All mortal monuments are nuptially fettered 

Each to its ghost invisible and sure. 


My words are writ on paper, not on stone, 
And you will die and nourish grass and trees, 
Even as Helen, even as Héloise. 

Oh greet them kindly when the suns expire 
Of pallor, and the molten marbles burn 

To be your furnace and annealing fire. 


ELEGY FOR A BABY SQUIRREL 


They brought you home to your box in the kitchen, 
The small hands brought you home, 

And smaller voices stammered the story, 

How you fell from their love and hands. 


They handed your body to the cup of my hands, 
Their eyes half certain of wonders. 

(Can a broken squirrel be whole again, 

Like a doll with a Scotch tape bandage?) 


Your eyes were closed; your twitching body 
Lay by a saucer of milk; 
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And morning came with tiptoeing footsteps 
To find you hungry and dead. 


We buried you then in a box lined with satin; 
Two stones for your head and feet; 

A wooden cross that Madeline fashioned 
Commending your body to God. 


And Madeline, valiant with shredded wheat, 
Said, ““Daddy, the squirrel is in heaven?” 

I leaped the acres of doctrine, said, “Yes,” 
And have not recanted my answer. 


Rest in peace, baby and squirrel, 
Loved by the ones who undid you. 
Light everlasting shine upon you, 
The light of the lover who made you. 


THE BEECH TREE 


We stopped beside the oldest beech 

To read the tale of each to each— 
“Mary and Bill,” “Helen and Jeff,” 

“O. V., M. H.,” “C. L., T. F.”— 

And some had hearts and dates appended 
To mark the day when silence ended. 


I almost took my pocket-knife 

To carve us on the tree of life, 

But said, “What need to advertize 

The message written in our eyes?” 

And you were silent, strangely so, 
Through homeward miles of twilight snow. 


Twelve years of Eva at my side 

Have publicized my private pride, 
So with our four small witnesses 
Let’s go and search among the trees 
And on the beech that still proclaims 
Its mated lives, I'll carve six names. 

















SUSCIPE 


Touched by the dark low-bending hush of night 
I wake and reach a hopeful sigh 

To pluck the bright 

Slow-trailing stars that climb a trellised sky. 

The trees are black-bough-lace 

Against the moon, and space 

And time drift far away 

In the mist and the dreams of yesterday. 


My footfall echoes through the night 
While trees are raining love. 

The warm black up-above 

Seems near under the dull street light. 

I scorn the sentimental dark, 

And yet I tremble at the celibacy 

Of stars. Eternity 

Thunders above my rolling bark. 

I see a starlet fall beneath the soft moon-scythe, 
Tumbling from the meadows of the sky, 
A red flame drown in the sea. 

Dark waters flood upon the strand 

To drown the fires in me; 

My tie, a flaming Christmas tree, 

Lies black in the wet sand: 

Deep waters call and I must go 

To Galilee afar 

Where new-born angels are 

And the white land where lilies grow. 


They wondered how the boy 

With laughter in his eyes could play 

A game with their bright world as with a toy 
And turn away, 

And smile to meet the thunder and the rain. 
In vain they tried to understand. 

They thought it was but scribbling in the sand 
To pluck a bud today 

And throw tomorrow’s flower away. 
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They could not understand how he 
Could turn his back 

Upon a theatre marquee 

And go away to clothe himself in black. 
I think they almost pitied me the day 
I went away. 


We had been here before 

And seen other children playing by the shore, 
Crowding the land 

With empty cities in the sand, 

But the smart 

Of the salt air had never touched my heart. 
There was nothing to be said 

When she gave 

The letter she had read 

To the water for a grave. 

And when the waves that wash the reef had heard, 
We walked the soft warm sand without a word. 
I had never dreamed that she would cry 


When we had to say good-bye. 


My dreams have ceased, 

And now the moon looks fretful at the pale 
And flickering tapers in the East. 

The vale is startled by a trumpet on a hill 
And a drowsy heart arches the rill 

Flowing with years. 

My eyes blur candles into spears, 

And I another Galahad 

Upon the golden clad 

And magic streets of Camelot. My vows 
Are Autumn breath 

On seven yellow boughs. 

The roses fall and bleed to death, 

And mingle petals with the myrrh of kings. 
Above, an angel swings 

A thurible of love. 

DONALD D. LYNCH, S.J. 














Two Poems by Clara Hyde 
PORTRAIT IN PASTEL 


She was the perfect giver, who could make 
The gracious gesture for convention’s sake; 
Could give her little sum for charity 

And calmly stand and pass the cake and tea; 
Could hear the great man talk of how no small 
Donation would be criticised at all, 

But how ’twould go to make a glorious whole. 
Nor little guess how he had stripped her soul. 


She was the perfect giver who could smile 

And gently face the barren afterwhile, 

When great and small had passed beyond her door 
And called, “Goodbye,” so gallantly she bore 
Her well coifed head no one would guess that she 
Would have to do without a month of tea. 


STREET MIRROR 


Dusty bit of looking glass, 
Catching shadows as they pass, 
Fashioning for all to see 
Transient transparency. 
Age parading in disguise, 
Women with mascaraed eyes; 
Youth frustrated and misspent, 
Grimly, still, omnipotent. 
Strange invention of the devil 
Flashing in your polished bevel 

’ Furtive hopes, the quickened air 
Of passers-by who chance a stare, 
Who, with grace and somehow bolder 
Walk away with heightened shoulder, 
Meeting, in your corridor, 
The very one they know they are. 
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POETRY AS SACRIFICE 
By JoHN DurFry, C.SS.R.* 





(Author’s Note to Editor: This is bound to prove a disappointment 
to anyone who doesn’t realize that a sermon is composed to be spoken, 
not read in private. So this sermon is in a talking style. Also, in the pul- 
pit you simply don’t have time to make distinctions. Hence, some of my 
statements, if taken literally, are pretty broad and anyone then could 
quarrel with them. For instance, I didn’t take time to indicate that a 
Religious can’t devote all his energies to poetry. Nor, in most cases, can 
a lay person. But anyone who reads with a kindly mind will insert the 
distinctions and the qualifications that I would have made if I were 
writing an article. One more thing—I’m not sure that Milton went 
blind purely from reading. I know it didn’t do his sight any good to 
read as he did even if he were constitutionally conditioned for ultimate 


blindness.) 


POET is a maker who works in language, shaping it this way and 
that, as a sculptor shapes stone, after the blueprint in his mind 
and heart. Anyone who makes something is an artist, and so most 
people are artists at some time in their lives. But the poet, like the 
sculptor, is a fine artist—he makes things, so to say, for their own sake, 
to be excellent things just in themselves. His work is not constructed 
to carry a burden, to serve some other purpose beyond itself. When it 
is finished, it is eternal: it is not put to work and worn out in the 
using; it is meant to be contemplated for itself alone, as a thing which 
is its own excuse for being. 

Still, to be a poet is not to be a particularly privileged being, with 
no responsibility to God or man, but only to one’s own creating. There 
were poets who were good poets, but not good men, and in the long run 
maybe it were better for some of them if they had never been born. 
Maybe some of the poets whose works we keep alive from generation 
to generation are in hell today, because they thought that, being poets, 
they could say and do as they liked—which, of course, is tragic nonsense. 

But it is true that the creation of poetry is a lofty calling, a glory, 
and in a real sense a privilege. Obviously, it is a better thing to work 
along with God in the creating of human beings, and that is anyone’s 
privilege. But it is not everyone’s privilege to work along with God in 





* This is the sermon delivered by Father Duffy at the Solemn Pontifical Mass, in cele- 
bration of THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY'S 20th Anniversary, at the Church of St. 
Vincent Ferrer, New York City, April 15, 1951.—The Editors. 
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the creation of poetry. Since the poet is one man singled out of thou- 
sands, and since even the poet doesn’t always bring off a successful 
creation, it should be evident that to write a poem is to do something 
singularly glorious. 

A poem, like the work of any fine artist, is better than the works of 
Nature: better than stars or the everlasting sea, better in the eyes of 
God; because a star is made, through God, out of the forces of Nature, 
but a poem is made, through God, out of the forces of a human being, 
who is the very crown of Nature. Nature is not made in the image of 
God, but Man is, and Man’s creations have in them, therefore, a special 
splendor, and are more precious than anything Nature can do. 

It is true that a mountain is God’s work, and God shows in it what 
He can do with stone when He has a mind to work with it. The sky is 
God’s adventure in light and color; the music of the spheres, if they 
have any music, is God’s experiment in sound. But He is more pleased 
to see what Man can do with stone when he builds a place as beautiful 
as this church of St. Vincent Ferrer. He likes the burning blue in these 
marvelous windows better than His own morning skies, because He 
used the forces of Nature to pour abroad the beauty of morning light, 
but here He used the free forces of His own image and likeness to create 
another light. 

Nature is one thing, and we can never tire of looking at it. But a 
poem is another thing entirely; it has filtered through a human body 
and soul, and bears on it the little fragrances and fingermarks of that 
race of beings for whom God Himself became a Man and suffered and 
died, because He loved them so. And I think He would sooner melt His 
mountains with the sun than let one perfect poem perish. 

All things in Nature give glory to God. Even if no one but God 
ever sees one wildflower quivering in the cleft of a rock on the slope of 
some forgotten mountain, the flower lifts up its tiny banner in praise 
of Him Who made it. The atoms at the core of a stone, as they dance in 
a ring, give glory to Him, and every stone is a miniature chapel of 
praise. The things in Nature are what they should be—perfect, accord- 
ing to His plan, and God still smiles at all His work, and seeing it still 
says, as He said in the dawn of creation: “It is very good.” 

But somewhere at this moment there is a “dark man laboring at his 
rhymes.” And God works along with him and watches. And when the 
work is finished, He whispers to the poet: “It is very good, because I 
love you. And I would sell My stars for your little crippled lines, be- 
cause they have in them the beat of a human heart and the sound of a 
human tongue, like the heart and speech of My adorable Son.” 
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I am speaking to poets, and to those who might conceivably die for 
poetry if they cannot write it themselves. So it is easy for me to per- 
suade you that the creation of poetry is a glorious calling. But I want 
to emphasize the fact. I don’t want you to forget it in a minute or two. 
I could shout it over and over: “The glory of creating poetry! .. .” 
But it is not something to be shouted. It is a fact which is quiet but 
very real, like these quiet windows, and the more you brood over it in 
the darkness of your soul and let its truth soak into your mind, as you 
might kneel here for hours and let these windows soak into your soul, 
the more real the fact should become. To write a poem is to give glory 
to God more than all the depths of space, or all the flowers and leaves 
and wings of April. 

And since it is so lofty a calling, it has its serious demands. It is 
exacting, and its exercise should be a sacrifice without stint—a holo- 
caust, a whole-burnt offering. I mean that it will not do to pick at it 
occasionally, to write today and go about your business tomorrow, and 
return to it a year from now. I mean that the writing of poetry is 
devotion, consecration—the dedication of your best energies, until your 
best energies are spent and God withdraws the gift and you can write 
no more, no matter how hard you try. 

You are familiar with the lives of those we call great poets. Isn’t it 
true that theirs were lives of ruthless dedication? No dabbling in 
poetry, but a total immersion. No armchair composition now and again 
when they felt the divine afflatus, but day after day, and long into the 
night, until in many cases they literally wore themselves out. Not that 
they were always writing—but whatever they did, they did with an eye 
to writing, so that Milton, for one, went blind with poring over books. 
And it was necessary to their success that they should give themselves 
outright and forever to their calling. They would never have been great 
if they had not made great sacrifices. There was much pain in their 
lives because they were never satisfied, and never content to turn to 
poetry only when they felt a lovely excitement over a rose, or a butterfly 
blown dead under a country hedge. They slaved, and that was a great 
humility, for only the humble can slave at anything. 

Perhaps they never realized that a poem can give a special glory to 
God. But they did know that what they were doing was good and 
worth doing well. I am not speaking of those poets who abuse their 
powers by writing of indecencies and perversions and the rest. Such 
creations can never give glory to God. And be it remembered that it is 
not particularly difficult to do what they do. A bad child, equipped 
with chalk, can produce pretty much the same sort of effect by scrawl- 
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ing obscene pictures on the wall. I am speaking of poets who respect 
themselves and others, and write as creatures who are made, after all, in 
the image and likeness of God. 

And if the poets we call great made a holocaust of their energies, 
why should anyone who comes after them ignore their policy of sacri- 
fice, and think he can touch the hearts of others by writing now and 
again, as the spirit moves? If the architects who designed this church 
were architects only at their leisure, they could never have put one 
stone upon another. But churches were in their blood; the shape of 
stone and wood, the prismatic possibilities of glass were never out of 
their thoughts. And when the time came, then they knew what to do 
with stone and wood and glass to make this church—one of the purest 
Gothic masterpieces in America. 

No one, not even a genius by birth, if there be such a thing, can 
get very far without total sacrifice. Oh, he may move a heart here and 
there, but eventually he will be swallowed up in time and forgotten. 
The desert will return and drift over his little creation. Or some one 
thing he does may survive, but that will be the result of a lucky chance, 
and most men are never favored by such a chance. 

May I suggest, by way of practical conclusion, one little thing to 
do when you come to write a poem? Only this: kneel down and pray 
for help. Remember that you can do nothing without God. You can- 
not move your finger, or draw a breath, unless He supports and assists 
you. So you cannot write a poem without His help. You are partners 
then, both God and yourself. In all simplicity, beseech Him for His 
help. And when you run into darkness along the way of a poem, lift 
up your eyes again to Him Who is the Light of the world. Surely it 
will not hurt you to ask for His light; and maybe He will give it if you 
ask, and maybe He will withhold it if you do not ask. So a poem can be 
an adventure in faith, and it can deepen your respect for God, and for 
yourself, and for the poem which you and He have worked out to- 
gether. And it can also deepen your love for Him, which is the best 
thing surely in all the world. 

And when you end your poem, hours or days or weeks later, pray 
again—in gratitude. That will move God to be generous with you the 
next time, for He, like you, is pleased with gratitude. 

And resolve that it will not be long at all before you turn once more 
to the agony and joy of creation. 

If you put your every poem, like that, between the parentheses of 
prayer, you will be proving that you believe with all your heart how 
glorious is your calling as a poet. That will be dedication and devotion 
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in its simplest form. And you will be then not only a good creator, but 
a good creature as well. And God may say to you at the end of all: 
“Well done, thou good and faithful servant. ... Enter into the joy of 
the Lord.” 


Book Reviews 
CRITICISM BASED ON FOUR CANONS 


New Poetic Lamps and Old, by Stanton A. Coblentz. Mill Valley, 
California: The Wings Press. $2.00. 

In this volume of eleven critical chapters Stanton A. Coblentz, for 
seventeen years editor of Wings, a quarterly of verse, analyzes the New 
Movement in poetry. Noting that the assault against the movement 
took definite shape at the time of the Ezra Pound-Bollingen Award 
controversy, he regrets that no comprehensive study of the movement 
toward innovation in modern poetry has yet been made, except from 
the point of view of the partisans of the “New Movement.” This vol- 
ume is an attempt to make such a study. Needless to say, Mr. Coblentz 
finds the “New Movement” wanting. 

Although firmly on the side of tradition, Mr. Coblentz favors noth- 
ing “rigid, static, or immune to change.” For him the forebears of the 
New Movement were Bridges and Whitman; but the villain of the piece 
is Gerard Manley Hopkins who “‘is one of the most overrated men who 
ever penned a verse,” and who “mumbled incoherent theories which he 
has not vindicated in practice.” The real radicals, he maintains, came 
after 1912, Pound, H. D., Sandberg, Eliot, and Amy Lowell. 

Mr. Coblentz’ judgments are based on his four canons: poetry must 
(1) have a rhythmical basis, (2) aim to communicate, (3) have an in- 
tensity beyond that of prose, (4) have an element of the memorable 
and the magical. In four chapters well-sprinkled with quotations from 
contemporary poets, he sets forth to show how the New Movement fails 
to meet these time-tested canons of poetic art. Not without humor, his 
criticism is coherent (odd that coherent criticism should have to be 
noted), forceful, and at times devastating, for Mr. Coblentz pursues 
his “enemies of poetry” with a sledge hammer, not with critical niceties. 

Who are the members of the New Movement? Mr. Coblentz’ re- 
searches bring forth E. E. Cummings, MacLeish, Masters, Dylan Thomas, 
William Gibson, John Crowe Ransom, Oscar Williams, Delmore 
Schwartz, Kenneth Rexroth, John Clare and a host of others, many of 
whom are “shallow sophisticates, converts to the materialistic interpre- 
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tation of science, and consequently believers in the narrow doctrine that 
limits existence to the confines of sense perception, and scorns the 
domain of feelings, imaginings and intuitions.” They have leveled 
poetry to prose, substituted “jumps, jolts and jars” for rhythm, out- 
lawed communication for obscurity, kept the human heart on ice, de- 
stroyed the magic of words by becoming prose-bound, and asserted 
their divorce from humanity by an innovation that is but another ex- 
pression of contemporary individualism. 

Despite the avowal of the modernists on behalf of experiment and 
progress, Coblentz accuses them of having “no hand of help and no 
voice of recognition for anyone except workers in their especial medium, 
as is shown by their virtual exclusion of new traditionalists from recent 
American anthologies and sophisticated magazines.” In fact the so- 
called experimentalists are not experimentalists at all. “They are merely 
followers of a cult, who happen to have strayed where cultists have 
never ventured before. But the fact that they are all so similar in their 
outlook, type and aim, so similar in their espousal of the new dogmas 
and their acceptance of the new conventions, proves that they are not 
and cannot be experimenters. For experimenters are individualists; and 
if one look at any two of them through a lens one can tell them apart.” 

Coblentz raises here an issue raised by Robert Hillyer in his now 
battle-scarred SRL attacks on the New School. But whereas Hillyer 
clouded the issue by his unwarranted political and ideological criticism, 
Coblentz has directed his attack (and that is a mild word for it!) to 
the poetic criticism of the New School. If at times he uses more heart 
than head, it is only because his opposition has lost all heart and offered 
in place only a very confused head. In terms of elementary prosody 
and fundamental poetic experience he has charged the New Movement 
with serious poetic error. While many readers of SPIRIT will disagree 
with some of the particularizations of this volume, they will unquestion- 
ably agree with the generalizations, for Mr. Coblentz has raised some 
serious issues which cannot be ignored.—James P. Walsh. 


POETRY ‘‘NOT FISSIONABLE’’ 


Ceremony, And Other Poems, by Richard Wilbur. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Company. $2.50. 

The verbal brilliance, unforgettable images, subtle metaphors, sharp 
similes, the adroitly sure control of form, the sophisticated suavity of 
wit and the penetrating persuasion of lyricism that distinguished The 
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Beautiful Changes, a first book of poetry which critics praised (‘Let us 
watch Richard Wilbur . . .”) and which excited discriminating readers 
of poetry aware that a new creative genius had arrived, are again 
apparent in this second and even better collection. It justifies more than 
mere watching, and assures thorough enchantment to readers who have 
not already discovered this poet. Ceremony is a fulfillment of all Richard 
Wilbur’s previous promise and talent that displays a more balanced 
brilliance, deeper insight, profundity, an easier control and a stronger 
music created, as the title witnesses, through a ceremony that is rich- 
ness, not rhetoric. 

Rhetoric indeed has its own ceremony—a way of saying nothing— 
which Richard Wilbur has avoided because he has discovered something 
to say that is important and stimulating. He additionally has so meticu- 
lous an ease in saying things that even the difficult seems at first glance 
rather easy: the complete lyricism convinces through all the chosen 
techniques of assonance and consonance, alliteration and onomatopoeia, 
his subtle manipulation of vowels, a persuasive acceptance before the 
unified intellectual impact of the poem is comprehended. And this re- 
calls Hopkins’ statement that many difficult poems are good not because 
they are profound but because their beauty of persuasion makes even 
their difficulty dismissable. As Richard Wilbur states it, “What’s lightly 
hid is deepest understood.” Ceremony has too many such lines to quote 
as examples, but I will quote one—the first stanza of “Then,” which 
exhibits the excellence of verbal control: 


Then when the ample season 
Warmed us, waned and went, 
We gave to the leaves no gfaves, 
To the robin gone no name, 

Nor thought at the birds’ return 
Of their sourceless dim descent, 
And we read no loss in the leaf, 
But a freshness ever the same. 


This poem opens the collection and it sets a pattern of theme and tech- 
nique never completely forgotten in the book, and never over-done. 
The theme might be called “loss” or “change,” except that it is more 
complex and, for all its implications of sorrow, not maudlin or senti- 
mental. Instead it realizes a rather joyful sadness: here is a poet who is 
“richer for regret.” Even in his first book Richard Wilbur had such 
keen insight of change and again recalled Hopkins—he has read more 
of Hopkins than his poetry. It may be that Hopkins’ precise observa- 
tion in his notebooks of a white sire of cloud, “It changed beautiful 
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changes,” suggested the title of that book. Significantly in it Wilbur 
disproved one of Hopkins’ theories written to Bridges that “Potato is 
certainly one of the ugliest and most laughable words in the language 
and cannot well be used in verse.” 

In fact, Richard Wilbur has shown that there are few words or sub- 
jects really unfit for poetry. His range is remarkably wide and his 
vocabulary—it never becomes a “poetic diction”—is often surprising 
in its inclusiveness. Such sound words as “blam” (the cannon fired 
over water), “ssshh” (the exact noise of sprays on suburb lawns), 
“whee” (the sensation aroused by the juggler), “‘clinking” (coins and 
glasses), and “ho-hum” (The languor of the poet’s pleasure) come un- 
expectedly but appropriately in a poem. In direct contrast the poet uses 
“supernova,” “misprision,” “provender,” “prodigious,” “adamant” 
which among others seem to me difficult to use well. But Richard Wil- 
bur knows what words mean and he can make the archaic suitably 
current. His knowledge of Anglo-Saxon has influenced his usage, and 
in “Part of a Letter” he proves his facility for French without being 
pretentious. To choose the right adjective, the right verb, is to choose 
the only adjective, the only verb—the exact word. It is such exaction 
in choice that makes his description so vivid, his poetry so unforgettable, 
delightful. He cites “those painted saints, capped by the early masters/ 
With bright, jauntily-worn/ Aureate plates”; or the dead dog “In the 
carnal sun, clothed in a humn of flies”; and the “Roof overwoven by 
a soft tussle of leaves.” Here is a passage from “Years-End”: 

I’ve known the wind by water banks to shake 

The late leaves down, which frozen where they fell 
And held in ice as dancers in a spell 

Fluttered all winter long into a lake; 


Graved on the dark in gestures of descent, 
They seemed their own most perfect monument. . . 


and from “Grasse: The Olive Trees”: 


Whatever moves moves with the slow complete 
Gestures of statuary. Flower smells 

Are set in the golden day, and shelled in heat, 

Pine and columnar cypress stand. The palm 

Sinks into combs in the sky. This whole South swells 
To a soft rigor, a rich and crowded calm. . . 


Both prove an artistic precision of description. This poet has looked at 
things intensely to discover the “true instress of nature.” 

Such true instress creates a beauty beyond change, “a freshness ever 
the same,” a poetry of content and form that is, like all good poetry, as 
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Richard Wilbur has stated in prose, “not fissionable,” but which is splen- 
did, sweet, sensuous, sure.—John Fandel. 


YEATS COLLECTIVE BUT NOT DEFINITIVE 


The Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $5.00. 

To look at this new edition of the Collected Poems of W. B. Yeats 
is to sigh a little and to remember instead of this big blue book a whole 
row of enchanting little books which went to make up the remarkable 
summation of a great poet’s lifetime. I remember, instead of this big 
book’s first section entitled “Crossways (1889),” a quaint little blue 
book which appeared for real in 1889 under the title of The Wanderings 
of Oisin and Other Poems, by William Butler Yeats. I have seen and 
handled the pages of this book, the first edition of Yeats’s initial volume 
of ballads and lyrics. Even before that, there was a still smaller volume 
of Yeats’s poetry. It was in paper backs, decorated on the flyleaf with 
dim Moorish decorations, a single drama in blank verse, and its title was 
Mosada. It had a slim dreaming portrait of Yeats at 21, drawn by his 
father at about the time when young Willie was to meet and fall in 
love at first sight with Maud Gonne. Mosada is not even included in 
this 1951 volume of Yeats’s poetry. Yeats wished it forgotten. But he 
did not wish Oisin forgotten, though he cut it by a third and revised it. 
Oisin is here in the 1951 Collected Poems. So are many of the ballads 
and lyrics from that first volume of young Willie’s lyric poetry. Yet 
many of the poems have suffered a sea change from their first appear- 
ance. Already by 1895, when they reappeared in Poems 1895, these 
early lyrics of Yeats’s were beginning to show that endless process of 
revision which was to mark the great Irishman’s whole lifetime. Some 
were dropped entirely. 

To follow Yeats on down through the pages of this book is to fol- 
low him down through many volumes and through many phases of a 
long and violent inward life. Telescoped into simple headings, with 
often ambiguous datings, are so many shining little books: The Countess 
Kathleen and Various Legends and Lyrics, 1892; the poems from the 
beautifully decorated The Secret Rose, 1897—all that long line of tiny 
blue and gray books issued magically on handsome Irish paper by the 
Cuala Press. They are all lost here in these handsome big pages, swal- 
lowed up by the impersonal modern print as though a whale had swal- 
lowed up many starfish and silver mullet. A poet should be read in his 
First Editions. 
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What then is the value of this 1951 edition of Yeats’s Collected 
Poems? It has the modern value of comprehensiveness and all-inclusive 
revision. Added to the Collected Poems, 1933, are the poems from A 
Full Moon in March, 1935, and Last Poems, 1936-1939. Here, with 
Yeats’s own final revisions (one wonders if he is not still revising them 
in the artifice of eternity) are all of Yeats’s lyrics which he wished kept. 
Not until a variorum edition of all of his works appears will this volume 
be likely to be superseded. In England, this book has already been pub- 
lished as a two-volume edition with the remarkable inclusion of flyleaf 
signatures in Yeats’s own hand. How could that be possible? Yeats 
signed many potential paper flyleaf sheets before he left Ireland in the 
autumn of 1938, to spend the winter on the French Riviera but died 
at Roquebrune on the following January. Perhaps the Second World 
War delayed so long the publication of this final edition of his poems, 
as it delayed so long the return by Irish warship of Yeats’s body to the 
Ireland which he loved so consummately. 

When I look at this big efficient modern version of Yeats’s poems, I 
cannot help remembering the wistful and romantic Yeats who wrote a 
poem to his Maud in 1892. That was long before he became old and 
bitter and wise. He prefixed the poem as a foreword to a tiny book of 
fairy tales for children, and titled it “Where My Books Go”: 


All the words that I gather, 
And all the words that I write, 
Must spread out their wings untiring, 
And never rest in their flight, 
Till they come where your sad, sad heart is, 
And sing to you in the night, 
Beyond where the waters are moving, 
Storm darkened or starry bright. 


Although not included in this 1951 volume, it seems prophetic, how- 


ever. But I am glad that Maud Gonne is still living to see the publica- 
tion of these final Collected Poems.—James Gallagher. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Victoria, Australia. 
To the Editor—Very many thanks for your letter and for the copies of 
SPIRIT. I was keenly interested to read of your publishing organization 
and just how it functions. It seems to be much more soundly organized 
than most groups of its kind—a very necessary thing I feel. So many 
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literary groups that start off enthusiastically soon fail through inade- 
quate organization. 

I was much impressed by SPIRIT—both in contents and format— 
the more so perhaps, because I was connected with editorship of a simi- 
lar venture here, and it does surpass our efforts. SPIRIT must be unique 
in Catholic letters at the present time—at least, I cannot call to mind 
any other magazine devoted solely to poetry. In fact Catholic journals 
functioning primarily as a medium for creative writing—an ambiguous 
phrase but I wish to differentiate between the short story, poem, etc., 
and writing that is explanatory—are few enough. Various attempts by 
Catholic writers’ groups here to run a magazine seriously concerned 
with Catholic writing have invariably failed. Last attempts were Vista 
and View Paul Grano edited in Brisbane (Grano is one of our best Cath- 
olic poets!) ; and Mirrabooka in the editorship of which, I had a hand 
myself. Speaking of Grano, you might be interested to know—particu- 
larly if any members of your society happen to be interested in what 
Catholic poetry has been produced here—that he has edited an anthology 
of Australasian poetry by Catholic writers called Witness to the Stars. 
Angus and Robertson of Sydney, published it three or four years ago. 

I promise to bring your society to the notice of those I happen to be 
in contact with here—if only it results in a stimulation of interest in 
your activities and an exchange of news occasionally. I believe it highly 
desirable, particularly at the present time, that Catholic writers should 
get to know what their fellow writers are achieving elsewhere, how they 
are meeting the challenge of our time and so on. I daresay most of your 
Catholic writers are quite unknown here, and probably the same ap- 
plies to our writers in America. On this particular point I think we 
might well take a leaf out of the Communist notebook. 

At any rate I would greatly appreciate hearing of your activities 
from time to time.—Eugene F. Cusack. 


Bethesda, Md. 
To the Editor—My sole objection to Sister M. Stephanie’s “A Choir Not 
Always in Tune” [January and March, 1951, issues] is her somewhat 
apologetic smugness when she intimates that nuns’ verse should nat- 
urally transcend that of the housewife whose thoughts apparently do 
not strain toward the heart of God. It seems that, by the very fact of 
her being outside convent walls, the housewife has allied herself with 
materialism. In selecting a bit of verse by a “woman of the world,” 
Sister Stephanie was careful to choose one which implied that the mar- 
ried woman is constantly plagued by temptations to immorality, and 
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that the life she leads is, at best, bearable because it offers security. She 
might have selected the verse of a wife and mother who, understanding 
the plea of Thompson’s “Tremendous Lover,” has offered herself to 
Christ and shaped her life according to His plan. 

The love of husband and wife for one another, and the love of both 
for their children becomes an earthly thing only when they allow 
materialism to replace spirituality. It is this constant striving to attain 
sanctity in the “outside world,” where materialism, modernism, Com- 
munism, and all the other “isms,” propel themselves into their daily 
living (via poetry, as well as the less imaginative channels), that makes 
the love of husband, wife and children not a worthy offering to God 
but a persistent unworthy offering which may one day heighten itself 
to a place within the reflection of His Love, and thus be made pure. 

Sister Stephanie rebukes the nun who, being reminded of the happi- 
ness of family life, says, “I am not stirred.” Yet in that rebuke, I read 
only a meaning of “tolerance because of necessity.” In other words: 
were there no families, there would, of course, be no religious vocations. 

I agree that nuns’ poetry should say much more than some of it 
does, but I cannot concur that it must surpass in spirituality that of the 
lay person. The nun has a better opportunity to do this because of her 
way of life, granted. But “singleness of purpose” applies also to the 
woman not within convent walls. If the latter, obviously at a disadvan- 
tage, manages somehow to keep God in sight, can it truly be said that 
her poetry will lack depth as compared to that of the nun, gvhen each 
has offered her whole being to God?—Claire M. Dyson. me 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

To the Editor—It would seem to me that Dr. Theodore Maynard in 
your last issue’s article, ‘Poetry at the Threshold,” made a point which 
he might have profitably developed. To quote: “But Shakespeare is 
often very difficult, not because his object was obscurity but because 
many of his thoughts are not readily grasped.” In other words, Dr. 
Maynard is saying that Shakespeare’s thoughts being profound require 
some pondering to arrive at full comprehension. But I thought the ob- 
jection to obscurity in poetry was usually based on the expression and 
not the underlying ideas. Often when I have seen the poet’s disciple 
interpret the symbols, etc., what the poet said added up to very little, 
if anything at all. Perhaps after the work of groping through words 
to meanings, the reader would feel less cheated if he did arrive at some 
profundity.—Timothy J. Walsh. 
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J. B. Lippincott Company 


announces for September 19th publication 


DAYS OF A HIRELING 


By JOHN GILLAND BRUNINI 


A novel of an emotional and spiritual crisis 
resolved by that vision without which man perishes 


This novel by the Editor of SPIRIT, distinguished as a poet, critic 
and prose writer, builds an unusual conflict of love and faith up to 
its climax in the life of Hilary Devoise whose career was dominated 
by his early divorce, his later unfortunate romance and his allegiance 
to spiritual values. The events of the story surely but slowly advance 
him from resignation to joyful acceptance. 


These events involve many people, in particular Hilary’s three 
closest friends—Jean, David and Terry—and his efforts as business 
manager to insure the survival of The Prospect, a Catholic lay maga- 
zine. To it he is bound by idealism, conviction and zeal. 


All who are similarly devoted to a cause or who know the neces- 
sity of living affirmatively will quickly and sympathetically find a 
relationship between their problems and his. For Mr. Brunini de- 
picts & fundamentally happy man who follows a definite code of 
princ#pics. His steadfastness brought him trials and sorrows in- 
evitably but, meeting the severest tests, his integrity rewards him 
with new confidence and strength to meet the future. 


“This is a story of love — human, complete, close-webbed — but 
it is also and pre-eminently a story of Love. Mr. Brunini answers 
the question: ‘What shall a man give in exchange for his soul?’ His 
reply is the warm, human and ultimately heroic character of Hilary 
Devoise.... Through his failures and sins God hammered him into 
a shape that was a masterpiece of grace. With insight, style and 
complete ease, Mr. Brunini has given us a well-etched drawing of that 
eternal quadrangle bounded by man, woman, the devil and God.” — 
FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON, The Catholic Digest. 








J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia $3.00 





Orders for autographed and inscribed copies may now be placed through 
Tue CatHo.ic Porerry Society or America, 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. Books will be delivered on publication in September. Remittance, made 
payable to the Society, must accompany all orders. 
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